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that was not his fault. So far as one man might
serve liberty, he, at the risk of life, had served the
liberties of Florence.6

Here, as in every other department of Italian thought
and feeling in the age of the Renaissance, it is difficult
to overestimate the authority of classical tradition.
We who are removed by many generations from the
twilight of the Middle Ages can afford ourselves the
luxury of sentimental sympathy for a social state
whose meanness and narrowness of view, whose
cruelties, vices, and discomforts we are not called
upon to share, and can only with the greatest stretch
of historical imagination imperfectly represent to our
minds. But the men of the Renaissance were but
just emerging from the darkness, the incongruity,
the discomfort. That which is distant and gracious
to us, was near and sordid to them. That which
is an insensible part of our abundance, was to them
an imperious necessity and a toilsome conquest.
We enjoy a great modern literature, informed alike by
the classical and the Christian spirit; for them the
liberating and rational influences could only be won
by a devout interrogation of the classical texts them-
selves. The black clouds still hung about the sky
in stark relief against the brilliant illumination shed
from the retrimmed lamps of ancient learning. And
the more that ancient world was studied the more
did it appear to be a world of giants. The best
medieval chronicler, compared with a Polybius, a
Livy, or a Tacitus, was childish, empty, and pedestrian.
The most powerful modem State sank into insignifi-
cance when measured against the imposing fabric of the
Roman Empire. For the men of the Renaissance
ancient wisdom was the supreme wisdom, ancient